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ii. 

Dear Editor: Every day in a mission hospital is full, but most interesting, 
for such a variety of cases appear, and practically every disease under the sun 
common to man is treated. In our hospital at Haiju, Korea, we learn many of 
the customs of the country. One day a very sick woman was brought to the 
hospital; the family told us that she was at the point of death. We took things 
a little more calmly than the excited people, and soon announced a little daughter. 
Upon hearing the news the mother-in-law flopped to the floor, not in a faint, as 
I first thought, but in perfect disgust. She soon rose to her feet and began to 
abuse the poor mother, telling her how much they had put themselves out, and 
how much they had done for her, and there, there was nothing but a girl. Very 
little welcome girls get in this country. Some of the Korean first-aid consists 
of plaster, paper, leaves, snakes, tobacco and various other vile things. Patients 
come to us covered with preparations of these things, with diseases such as could 
be cured only by skilled treatment or surgical operation. Building a little bon- 
fire of leaves over a painful area is one of the favorite treatments of the Koreans. 
These spots become infected and sometimes it takes longer to heal them than it 
takes to cure the disease, while at times, important operations must be delayed 
until these surface infections have been overcome. Many a Korean child has 
gone through life with a scar the size of a twenty-five cent piece on top of his 
head, where his mother, or more likely his old grandmother, had built a fire on 
the soft spot to cure him of convulsions when he was a baby. Every medical 
missionary is interested in the Korean Church work. My particular charge was 
the little church outside of the West Gate of the city. It began as a little Sunday 
School for heathen children, in a Christian home, and grew into a nice little 
church with a pastor, who held services every Sunday. The pastor's wife taught 
the women. Before the service she went around to their homes to tell them it 
was Sunday, and gather them together. They do not dress up to go to church, 
they just tie the baby on their back and start. If there chances to be another 
small child, the pastor's wife sometimes puts it on her back and takes it along, 
so that the mother can come. 

Haiju, Korea Delia May Battles. 

GLIMPSES OP A TRIP THROUGH SIBERIA 
Dear Editor: We reached Vladivostok in May, after a three weeks' trip 
across the Pacific, including three days in Japan; one at Yokahoma and Tokyo, 
one at Kobe, and one at Nagasaki; and about a thirty-six or forty hours' trip 
across the Sea of Japan from Nagasaki to Vladivostok. Then we had three days 
at Vladivostok before starting "up the line," as they always speak of it here 
when one is going inland on the Trans-Siberian Railway. We are a party of 
thirteen; nine nurses and five nurses' aides, a man interpreter, a lieutenant who 
has charge of the train, and a guard of ten men from our army, with a lieutenant 
in charge of them, and two German prisoners for porters. Our guard has a 
second class coach, the nurses, aides, interpreter, lieutenant and two warehouse- 
men occupy a first-class vestibule coach; besides which we have a freight car 
with a door in either end and windows along the sides. This is divided into 
three rooms. The first one is our kitchen, the second our dining room, 
and the third a pantry and store-room. The dining room has three long, 
narrow pine tables covered with white oilcloth, and long backless benches 
for chairs. Our lights at night are candle-light only. Our "dining car" 
is in charge of five China-boys who would be greatly improved if they could be 
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put through a thorough course of sanitation from A to Z. They know nothing 
about it yet. Aside from these three cars, we started with twenty-eight freight 
cars carrying full equipment for three Red Cross hospitals up the line. Since 
then three English captains with their freight cars have attached themselves to 
us for protection, so our train now numbers fifty-nine cars. Sometimes we have 
an engine to pull our car, but it seems as though we spend most of our time 
waiting for one; and when we get one it only takes us a short distance and then 
disappears, leaving us to wait for another. At every station we are obliged to 
wait until a telegram is sent and a reply received as to whether the road is clear 
ahead. That sounds like about an hour's time, but I can assure you that teleg- 
raphy in this country is more like messenger-boy service, when the boy meets all 
his friends en route. All but four of our party are going through to Omsk, a 
distance of thirty-five hundred miles from Vladivostok, and there we will be 
assigned to duty to some Red Cross hospital in this part of Siberia. We have 
now gone a little more than half way and this is our eighteenth day. You may 
think we get tired of traveling, but we do not. We shall all be more than ready 
for work when we reach our destination, but in the meantime we are having a 
wonderfully interesting and unique trip, and we are enjoying every minute of it, 
and get much in an educational way out of it. We have our reading, writing, 
knitting, sewing and crocheting to occupy us indoors, besides cards, and trying 
to learn something of this terrible Russian language. The words don't seem to 
make the same impression on our minds that the European languages do. When 
we stop at towns we generally have time to see something of the town. Most of 
us, the nurses and aides, go out together, with several men of the guard as a 
protection when such is needed. Our uniforms create a great deal of interest in 
the different towns. It is difficult to say whether we or the native people we pass 
cause more curiosity, but we all stare very politely at one another, and we usually 
hear them murmuring "Americano." Often they take off their hats to the Red 
Cross uniforms, sometimes pointing to the brassards on our sleeves. Twice in 
restaurants someone has come up and drunk to our health. Speaking of res- 
taurants, several times we have gone as a party to a restaurant, and the first 
piece the orchestra played was "The Stars and Stripes" and then "Tipperary," 
which they expected us to sing, and which we did lustily. It is strange how de- 
pendent we are on certain things or conditions at home, and how easily one can 
really get along without them. We have made some bean-bags, and when our 
train stops for only an hour or less time, we get off and play bean-bag very ener- 
getically for exercise, and "three men tag." Then we sometimes sit around our 
dining table in the evening and sing by candle light. Some of the guard have 
very sweet voices. We brought an army chaplain part way up the line. When 
he was with us he held services on Sunday. He gave each of us the little Song 
and Prayer Book gotten up for those in service. The most noticeable object as 
you near a town is the church. It is, of course, the Russion style of architecture, 
the fancy shaped domes painted green and blue, and the inside very gaudy in its 
wall decorations We have attended many of their evening services, which are 
very enjoyable. They chant the service all through without instrumental accom- 
paniment. We are always surprised at the good voices we find in these small 
villages. In the larger cities there seem to be an unusual number of churches 
for the size of the city. One stands throughout the entire service. The cities 
we have seen are all greatly in need of repair. For instance, in Vladivostok we 
were told nothing had been done in that line since the beginning of the war, and 
we could easily believe it. The houses in the cities and small towns are mostly 
one-story adobe, painted white or a light color, always with double windows 
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which open in, instead of raising. The blinds are solid wooden shutters. These 
are always wide open and the windows tight shut, so they get plenty of sunshine 
but no fresh air. They have growing plants in almost every window and lace 
curtains, but no window shades. Outside of the cities the houses are built of 
logs with the bark off, and as you go farther inland they improve in looks. They 
have little picket fences around them, and they are cultivating the land near 
their houses. All these logs, I am told, are cut by hand, as they have no saw- 
mills here. The people living in these small houses are healthy looking; they 
look well fed and generally well clothed. They always tie a kerchief over their 
heads instead of wearing a hat, except in the cities, where some of the women 
wear hats. The men and boys wear big caps with visors, and when you see a 
child of four with such a cap and long trousers, he looks like a little old man. 
The women and children go bare-foot a great deal, — whether from necessity or 
choice, I don't know. We are passing many refugee trains, and when you see 
these poor people herded into the freight cars like cattle, and all this rich farm- 
ing land and timber to build homes, it makes one sad to feel they cannot settle 
down in groups and form little villages of their own, instead of wandering around 
the country in freight cars. The money over here is a trial. In normal times 
a ruble is worth about fifty-two cents in our money. Now it varies from day to 
day, and from town to town. Some days it is worth four cents, and again five 
cents, and so it goes. They use nothing but paper money now. When you hand 
out a twenty-five or fifty ruble piece after making a small purchase, if they can- 
not make change, you go without your purchased article. It never occurs to 
them to go out and get change for you. We hear from all sides that there is 
very little snow along the railway. The thermometer drops to forty or fifty be- 
low zero, but very little snow with it. They say this extreme cold has much the 
same effect on the people as extreme heat does. They stay indoors so much to 
keep warm that they get listless. 

M. 

THE ATTENDANT: HER PLACE AND WORK 
Dear Editor: The attendant's position necessarily makes her inferior in 
many ways. Her individuality is stifled. She oftentimes places herself, whether 
willingly or unwillingly, under people of low or narrow mentality. It frequently 
happens that she must take orders, with a good grace, from persons possessing 
less general experience than herself. Yet, withal, she has opportunities for 
learning much, provided she seeks and uses those opportunities. The work of 
an attendant may be divided into two classes : routine work which is, in the main, 
non-responsible; and charge work, which, in the absence of the nurse, is wholly 
responsible. Routine work consists of making beds, dusting and cleaning, making 
supplies and keeping them in their proper places, waiting on and picking up 
after doctors, nurses, and pupil nurses, and the general care of patients. This 
work may be drudgery to the attendant for two reasons, one the direct result 
of the other; namely, speed and shirking. According to the ethics of most head 
nurses, the sole aim of an attendant's life while on duty should be speed — mind 
the word, not efficiency, but speed — covering the most ground possible in a given 
time, no matter how. The attendant or pupil nurse who can slight work and 
successfully hide her tracks is the one who receives the pats on the back. Shirk- 
ing is the natural result of speed. Why not? The law says a certain amount of 
work must be done in a given time. Shirking makes for speed. Speed gets the 
work done. Therefore shirk and make haste, get the work done, never mind the 
waste. One person who is a shirk and, at the same time, a good bluffer, can get 



